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"Needs  of  Empire." 


ADDRESS  delivered  by  THE  HONOUR A.BLE 
ALFRED  DEAKIN,  Premier  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia^  at  The  Baltic  Mercantile 
and  Shipping:  Exchangee,  on  Wednesday, 
—  May  15th,   1907.  ■ 

(Tke  proofs  of  this  print  have  been  seen  and  passed  by  Mr.  Deahin  himself.') 
Editor's  Note. 

/^N  May  15th,  1907,  a  strictly  non-political  meeting  was  held  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Major  Bridges  Webb  at  the  Baltic  Shipping 
Exchange,  in  the  City  of  London,  at  which  the  Hon.  Dr.  Jameson 
(Premier  of  Cape  Colony)  and  the  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin  (Premier  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia)  spoke.  It  had  been  hoped  to  re- 
produce both  addresses  in  full,  but  taken  together  they  would  have 
covered  so  many  pages  as  to  perhaps  deter  busy  people  from  reading 
either  at  all.  The  editor  of  The  Planet  has  decided,  therefore, 
to  reprint  Mr.  Deakin's  address  alone,  in  the  hope  that  all  who  run 
may  read,  and  what  follows  is  probably  the  only  existing  verbatim 
report  of  an  almost  epoch-making  utterance.  It  records  the  view 
of  one  of  the  most  practical  statesmen  alive  upon  the  most  practical 
questions  of  the  day,  and  demonstrates  the  needs  of  Empire  so 
that  a  child  can  understand. 

After  an  impressive  and  stirring  speech  by  Dr.  Jameson,  Mr. 
Deakin  was  called  upon  by  the  Chairman  to  address  the  meeting". 
On  rising  he  was  greeted  with  tumultuous  cheers. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — In  the  Conference  and  out  of  it 
I  have  been  proud  to  reckon  Dr.  Jameson  one  of  my  best  friends. 
How  is  that  delusion  destroyed  !  He  has  made  a  raid,  he  has  com- 
mandeered every  argument  upon  the  subject  upon  which  we  are  both 
supposed  to  address  you.  (Laughter.)  I  appear  before  you  as  the 
apologist  for  my  share  of  the  speech,  but  with  the  gratification  that 
in  his  capable  hands  it  needs  no  further  recommendation.    My  posi- 
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tion  in  this  country,  like  his,  has  been  from  the  first  one  of  consider- 
able embarrassment.  There  were  two  conflicting  obligations.  The 
first  was  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  to  speak 
its  wishes  without  flinching.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  next  obligation 
was  to  steer  as  wide  as  possible  from  all  your  party  strifes.  With 
them  our  people  have  no  immediate  relation.  We  must  touch  the 
same  questions  at  certain  points,  but  they  will  not  be  dealt  with  in 
a  party  fashion  if  we  can  prevent  it.  Consequently,  when  I  attempt 
to  touch  the  subject  which  has  been  so  practically  Handled  by  Dr. 
Jameson,  I  find  myself  placed  under  special  embarrassment,  since 
on  this,  the  chief  practical  question  before  the  recent  Conference,  it 
is  not  possible  to  touch  in  any  way  without  in  some  degree,  and 
incidentally,  at  all  events,  dealing  with  the  position  in  this  country. 
There  can  be  no  reciprocity  which  is  one-sided.  (Hear,  hear.)  There 
can  be  no  preference,  mutual  preference,  discussed  that  does  not 
imply  at  least  a  consideration  of  the  attitude  of  both  countries.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Consequently,  on  this  question  all  that  is  possible  for  me  in 
fulfilling  my  mandate  from  my  own  country  is  to  endeavour  to  con- 
sider it  from  our  side  only,  and  not  from  your  side,  except  so  far  as 
that  must  be  necessarily  implied.  We  have  undertaken  to  build,  in 
part  we  have  built,  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to  finish,  our  half  of 
the  bridge  of  union.  We  are  carrying  it  on  to  the  centre  arch. 
There  we  must  wait  for  the  building  from  your  side.'  (Hear,  hear.) 
Not  till  you  approach  us,  not  till  you  join  us  in  its  centre  arch,  can 
we  insert  the  key-stone  that  completes  the  work.  But  I  confess  that 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  restrain  oneself  in  economic  argument  here 
when  one  hears  so  familiarly  what  we  consider  frank  fallacies  in 
fiscal  argument.  We  are  obliged  to  listen  to  the  doctrine  without 
more  than  a  mental  protest,  that  you  can  have  no  duties  imposed 
that  are  not  burdens  of  taxation  upon  the  consumer,  though  our 
own  experience  discriminates  between  duties  most  distinctly,  as  ex- 
perience always  will.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  to  listen  to  the  asser- 
tion that  no  preference  is  possible  except  by  taxing  your  raw 
materials — a  proposition  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been 
submitted  from  our  side  of  the  water.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  to 
listen  to  the  fallacy  that  the  preference  we  offer  you  is  no  preference, 
although  we  have  the  refutation  within  our  own  knowledge.  Only 
in  the  last  Sessions  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  being  subject 
to  invasion  of  an  industrial  character  by  potent  organisations  from 
a  foreign  country  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  an  industry  associated 
with  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  we  raised  our  tariff  excessively. 
What  was  the  immediate  consequence?  That  before  I  left 
Australia  for  this  voyage  I  was  informed  that  the  competitor,  leaving 
his  own  land,  was  coming  from  over-sea  to  establish  his  factories 
in  our  country,  to  employ  our  own  labour,  instead  of  that  of  the 
foreigner.  (Cheers.)  Then  he  was  welcome,  because  he  stood  upon 
the  same  ground  where  our  own  industrial  manufacturers  now  stand. 
I  have  heard  more.  I  have  heard  to-day  of  an  instance,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  absolutely  established,  not  of  what  preference  can  do, 
but  of  what  even  the  promise  of  preference  can  do  in  your  own 
country.  I  have  heard  of  an  industry,  the  chief  product  of  which 
was  electrical  machinery,  which  was  waning  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  which  has  recently  passed  into  other  hands,  a  controlling 
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interest  having  been  acquired  by  American  capitalists  who  are  noW 
reorganising  and  reconstructing  those  works.  With  a  view  to  what  ?' 
To  entering  upon  the  English  market?  No;  they  have  that  already. 
(Laughter.)  They  can  produce  more  profitably  and  import  more~ 
profitably  from  New  York  than  they  hope  to  do  here.  They  came 
here  then  for  what  purpose?  Because,  as  far-seeing  men,  they  see' 
that  preference  is  coming.  (Cheers.)  Their  best  markets  to-day 
are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Colonies.  They  sell  us  several  millions- 
worth  of  their  goods  each  year.  The  ten  per  cent,  preferential  tariff 
that  we  hope  to  see  established  would  make  all  the  difference.  They 
leave  New  York,  coming  to  Britain  to  employ  British  workmen,  and 
establish  a  British  manufacture,  in  order  to  win  their  entrance  into 
the  Australian  and  Colonial  markets.  (Cheers.)  If  the  mere 
promise  of  preference  would  do  that,  what  would  the  actuality  accom- 
plish? It  would  give  you  the  opportunity  of  retaining  that  hold  over 
our  markets,  the  recent  losses  in  which,  by  the  admission  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  himself,  constitute  a  most  serious 
feature  in  the  returns  which  he  had  to  lay  before  the  Conference. 

Gentlemen,  we  do  not  ask  you,  as  my  friend  Dr.  Jameson  said,, 
to  accept  our  dicta  or  adopt  our  theory.  We  ask  you  simply  to  judge' 
upon  the  facts  before  you  and  from  your  own  experience,  and  to 
have  the  open  mind  which  can  judge.  (Hear,  hear.)  Do  not  affect 
to  meet  our  arguments  merely,  as  Dr.  Jameson  said,  by  the  citation 
of  what  some  are  pleased  to  term  immutable  laws  " — (laughter) — 
imaginary  laws  would  be  a  better  title  for  some  of  them — (laughter) — 
why  "  immutable  laws  "  when  they  are  immutably  believed  in  only  in» 
this  country — (renewed  laughter) — immutable  laws  "  which  every 
foreign  country  without  exception  steadily  ignores;  immutable- 
laws  "  which  every  one  of  your  Colonies— men  of  your  own  blood,- 
trained  in  your  own  school,  reared  in  your  own  economic  doctrines — 
ignores  also.  (Laughter.)  Where  is  the  twelfth  obstinate  juryman? 
(Laughter.)  Not  in  the  foreign  countries,  and  not  in  your  unanimous- 
Colonies.  You  must  look  for  him  in  your  midst.  (Hear,  hear.)  You 
are  told  that  however  good  a  business  prospect  looks  it  cannot  be 
really  good  because  it  is  in  conflict  with  **  immutable  law."  You 
are  told  that  when  it  proves  good  it  must  still  be  bad  because 
**  immutable  law  "  will  by-and-by  show  that  you  have  lost  some- 
thing else.  Yet  we  can  challenge  reference  not  only  to  the  reasoned 
judgment,  but  to  the  deliberate  action  of  capable  statesmen,  amongst 
the  most  capable  the  world  has  ever  seen,  peoples  of  capable  busi- 
ness men,  who  are  fighting  you  in  your  own  markets,  and  teaching 
you  their  capacity.  All  the  peoples  in  every  other  country  in  the 
world  to-day  are  adopting  means  for  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  their  own  trade.  (Hear,  hear.)  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
do  not  appear  before  you  as  doctrinaires.  We  do  not  adopt  Protec- 
tion as  what  Dr.  Jameson  calls  a  shibboleth  or  a  fetish.  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  to-day  we  are  still  one-third  Free 
Traders  because  one- third  of  all  the  goods  we  import  enter  duty- 
free. W<i  use  Free  Trade  where  it  pays — (cheers) — and  we  use 
Protection  where  it  pays.  (Cheers.)  The  object  is  not  to  look  for 
**  immutable  law,"  but  to  see  what  is  profitable.  (Cheers.)  And, 
gentlemen  of  the  Baltic,  may  I  remind  you  that  when  you  first  came 
under  the  spell  of  this  immutable  doctrine,  one  of  your  greatest 
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expectations  lay  in  the  development  of  an  export  of  that  particular 
belief.  Your  economic  doctrine,  then  brand  new,  was  to  awaken 
such  enthusiasm  among  other  nations  that  they  were  all  to  rush 
to  its  adoption.  They  did  not  adopt  it.  And  why?  Perhaps 
because  they  were  nations.  Perhaps  because  they  intended 
to  remain  nations.  (Laughter.)  Perhaps  because  they  held 
that  no  abstract  thesis  should  require  them  to  sacrifice  the 
control  of  their  own  markets  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  people. 
You  continued  to  export  it,  and  are  continuing  to  press  it  on  them 
even  to  this  day.  Of  all  of  the  industries  that  you  have  ever  carried 
on  this  has  had  the  amplest  opportunity.  You  have  been  exporting 
it  all  the  time.  No  custom-house  has  prevented  it.  For  sixty  years 
it  has  been  on  the  free  list  of  every  country  in  the  world — (laughter) — 
every  country  that  has  imported  it  has  very  promptly  exported  it. 
(Laughter.)  None  of  them  kept  it  for  home  consumption. 
(Laughter.)  They  were  quite  satisfied  to  leave  you  a  monopoly,  and 
a  monopoly  it  remains.  This  kind  of  wisdom,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  will  die  with  us.  It  will  be  *'  interred  with  our  bones,"  and 
tnay  hurry  the  interment.  I  doubt  if  it  will  ever  smell  sweet  or 
blossom  in  the  dust.  (Laughter.) 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  the  contrary  venture  to  maintain 
that  commerce  needs  cultivation — (hear,  hear) — that  commerce  needs 
care ;  for  instance,  the  fostering  care  that  can  be  extended  to  it  by 
great  associations  like  your  own.  These  spring  up,  for  what  reason? 
Because  your  individual  members,  belonging  to  the  same  nation, 
living  in  the  same  city,  engaged  in  the  same  trade,  and  thus  keen 
rivals  one  with  another,  find  forced  upon  you  by  the  circumstances 
of  your  business  the  necessities  and  advantages  of  co-operation 
against  other  traders.  This  great  Exchange  exists  to-day  because 
you  are  business  men,  with  a  keen  eye  to  business  possibilities.  .  If 
this  magnificent  building  did  not  serve  those  uses,  its  floor  would 
be  untrodden,  and  these  majestic  pillars  would  look  down  upon 
an  empty  hall.  What  brings  you  into  business  combination  brings 
countries  into  business  combination  all  over  the  world ;  and  when 
that  combination  is  backed  by  and  based  upon  citizenship,  with  its 
needs  for  mutual  protection  and  mutual  support,  is  there  anything 
to  which  that  combination  can  be  better  applied  than  in  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  your  own  people  and  your  own  nation? 
(Cheers.)  We  have  heard  that  the  strength  of  this  Empire  lies 
in  its  ships.  Colonies,  and  commerce.  Without  commerce,  what 
employment  for  your  ships,  and  without  commerce,  what  would 
be  your  relations  with  your  Colonies?  If  each  of  all  our  sister 
Imperial  States  depends  upon  commerce,  and  is  made  by  its  means, 
can  we  be  said  to  be  outside  our  province  of  joint  action  and  inside 
the  prohibition  of  some  immutable  law  of  passive  submission  ;  are 
we  alone  forbidden  to  use  the  same  co-operative  power  which  you 
employ  so  well  in  your  various  businesses  in  this  great  emporium 
of  the  world? 

Of  course,  I  may  be  asked  :  "  What  do  you  want  while  British 
commerce  thrives  as  never  before.  Look  at  our  totals."  If  time 
permitted  and  the  materials  were  at  hand,  I  should  like  to  analyse 
them  in  order  to  discover  what  profit  they  yielded  to  strictly  British 
industry  and  British  investment.     (Cheers.)     In  the  meantime,  I 
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am  content  to  say  :  Look  at  everybody  else's  totals !  (Laughter.) 
Look  at  the  totals  in  Australia  !  You  point  to  your  returns  of  last 
3^ear  as  the  highest  you  ever  achieved.  We  point  to  ours ;  yet 
Australia  denies  your  "immutable  law."  (Cheers.) 

Look  at  the  various  countries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
your  competitors.  You  will  find  everywhere  a  record-breaking  year. 
If  to-day's  prosperity  belonged  to  you  and  to  you  alone,  you  might 
draw  the  inference' which  is  being  continually  suggested  to  us; 
but  until  you  can  show  that  your  net  profits  are  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  people  in  proportion  to  the  returns  of  this  year,  those 
totals  fail  to  convince.  (Cheers.)  We  base  our  policy  on  facts, 
or,  when  they  are  interpreted,  on  figures.  But  facts  and  figures 
alike  are  not  to  be  used  as  missiles  at  the  heads  of  your  opponents. 
They  involve  the  careful  consideration  which  you  give  to  the  gross 
total  that  comes  back  to  you  from  your  yearly  enterprise.  You  require 
to  know  what  are  the  deductions  that  have  to  be  made,  at  what 
cost  it  has  been  earned,  what  share  of  your  expenses  it  must  carry, 
and  how  it  is  likely  to  affect  your  business  of  the  same  character 
for  the  future. 

But,  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  for  me  to  detain  you  at  this  hour  of 
the  evening — (loud  cries  of  "Go  on  !  ")— by  a  discussion  of  business 
methods.  I  only  wish  to  allude  to  them  because  our  claim  is 
substantially  this  :  that  business  knowledge  and  business  methods 
should  be  applied  to  business  undertakings.  (Cheers.)  Our  nation, 
in  addition  to  being  a  great  armed  force,  in  addition  to  being  a 
great  civilising  agency,  in  addition  to  being  a  great  school  of  culture, 
is  also  a  gigantic  business  enterprise ;  and  unless  the  business  side 
of  it  be  controlled  and  managed  and  directed  on  business  principles, 
it  cannot  be  maintained.  (Cheers.)  You  will  remember  the  enormous 
handicap  with  which  your  rivals  commenced  sixty  years  ago.  When 
that  Verbatim  Report  of  the  Conference  does  appear,  if  it  ever 
does  appear — (laughter) — that  is  to  say,  if  it  appears  in  time  to  be 
used  and  criticised — even  if  it  appears  flung  at  you  with  its  many 
different  subjects  mingled  with  each  other  in  a  gigantic  Blue  Book 
calculated  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart— (laughter) — we  hope  that  you 
will  take  the  pains  to  criticise  our  arguments  and  the  replies  which 
have  been  made  to  them,  for  we  shall  be  happy  to  be  confuted  by 
better  experience,  and  to  be  guided  by  superior  light. 

In  the  meantime  we  appeal  to  the  record,  and  ask  you  to  judge 
between  us  and  those  who  have  adopted  a  hostile  view.  We  have 
maintained,  and  will  continue  to  maintain,  that  to  fortify  and 
extend  commerce  is  one  of  the  principal  ends  of  government  to- 
day. Our  ancestors  fought  for  it  when  they  were  building  up  this 
Empire.  From  Elizabethan  days  onwards  the  commerce  of  England 
has  not  only  been  the  source  of  its  strength,  but  the  substance  of 
many  of  its  strifes.  Our  fathers  thought  our  commerce  worth  fight- 
ing for  with  a  strong  hand.  Do  we  not  think  it  worth  protecting 
by  those  means  to  which  every  other  civilised  people  resort?  (Cheers.) 
Our  circumstances  differ,  and  doctrines  have  to  bow  to  circumstances. 
We  do  not  bring  you  ready-prepared  any  panacea  of  our  own  with  a 
promise  of  a  cure ;  on  the  contrary,  that  has  to  be  adapted  to  and  by 
yourselves.  On  that  party  issue — that  local  issue — I  do  not  trespass. 
The  fiscal  policy  of  Great  Britain  waits  upon  the  British  people  and 
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upon  British  circumstances.  Those  conditions  which  profit  us  may  fail 
altogether  to  yield  you  the  same  advantage.  All  we  ask,  therefore,  is 
fhe  modest  request  to  have  a  business  method  and  a  business 
principle  applied  to  those  dealings  with  each  other  which  are  or 
can  be  made  mutually  profitable.  We  say  that  by  those  means  we 
can  do  more,  as  Dr.  Jameson  said,  than  merely  minister  to  self- 
interest.  I  doubt  if  we  are  really  doing  more  than  ministering  to 
self-interest  when  we  seek  to  rise  for  patriotic  ends  to  the  utmost 
term  of  our  opportunities.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  dissociate 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  Empire  as  a  whole  from  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  each  of  its  parts  or  any  of  its  peoples. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  appear  to  me  to  be  indissolubly  bound  together. 
(Cries  of  "They  are.")  If  you  were  to  say  to  us,  as  some  of  your 
representatives  have  said,  **  This  proposal  is  wholly  for  your  benefit 
and  not  at  all  for  ours,"  I  have  not  made  the  reply,  I  do  not  propose 
to  make  it ;  but  I  could  have  made  it,  that  even  if  that  were  true,  as 
long  as  it  involved  no  injury  to  the  United  Kingdom  the  benefit  to  us 
was  a  benefit  to  the  Empire.  (Cheers.)  That  argument  applies  with 
exactly  the  same  force  when  we  come  down  to  business  propositions. 
You  will  include  in  them  no  doubt  those  which  are  of  advantage  to 
you  and  some  which  are  of  no  particular  advantage  to  us,  but  it 
would  then  be  our  duty  to  say  in  a  similar  manner,  "  This  makes  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Empire,  and  as  such  should  be  commended 
to  all  its  sons."  What  we  have  asked,  and  asked  in  vain,  is  that 
this  question  of  commercial  union  should  be  brought  to  a  practical 
stage.  We  hope  it  has  been  elucidated — Dr.  Jameson  says  so ;  he 
is  a  great  authority,  I  would  not  dare  to  contradict  him.  (Laughter.) 
All  I  can  say  is,  "  Great  is  thy  credulity."  (Laughter.)  I  have  not 
found  it  all  around  the  Conference  table.  (Renewed  laughter.) 
Jesting  apart,  however,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Jameson  most  thoroughly 
when  he  says  that  although  we  may  have  failed  in  direct  accom- 
plishment, the  indirect  results  of  this  Conference  far  more  than 
repay  us  for  our  long  journeys — (cheers) — far  more  than  repay  us  for 
our  adjourned  Parliaments  and  suspended  administrations,  with  all 
that  they  involve  to  our  affairs.  (Cheers.)  They  even  help  to  repay 
us  for  the  banquets  we  have  sustained.  (Laughter.) 

What  we  desire  is  to  see  the  whole  machinery  of  commercial 
life,  with  the  whole  forces  of  our  public  life  systematically  applied 
to  the^salutary  task  of  building  up  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  (Cheers.) 
In  that  scattered  Empire  closer  commercial  unity  counts  for  a  great 
deal.  You  may  speak  of  commerce  as  indifferently  as  you  please, 
but  there  is  no  commerce  in  the  world  that  is  mere  commerce, 
that  is  commercial  only.  It  carries  with  it  relations  and  oppor- 
tunities ;  it  creates  agencies  which  are  of  enormous  value  for 
the  growth  of  national  life — (cheers) — it  draws  you  closer  to  your 
own  people,  if  not  by  the  mere  transaction  itself,  by  other  ties  which 
it  concurrently  establishes  in  many  directions.  .  (Hear,  hear.)  Why 
should  the  Empire  that  has  the  greatest  commercial  power  in  the 
world — and  we  hope  we  may  always  retain  it — (hear,  hear) — why 
put  aside  a  power  no  other  nation  shrinks  from  using?  (Cheers.) 
With  their  smaller  capital  and  smaller  range  they  point  with  pride 
to  policies  by  which  they  assert  that  they  have  built  up  their  own 
present  strength  and  standing.     If  they  cannot  judge  them,  who 
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is  to  judge  for  them?  Are  we  to  be  referred  again  to  immu-table 
law?  (Laughter.)  Remember  that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
advantages  of  your  equipment,  in  spite  of  your  trained  generations 
of  business  men,  in  spite  of  the  high  character  of  your  artisans 
and  the  progressive  nature  of  this  community,  you  have  seen 
nations  starting  far  below  you  in  the  scale  in  every  one  of  these 
respects  making  advances  which,  in  proportion,  are  greater  than 
even  you  are  making  to-day.  (Cheers.)  Remember,  gentlemen, 
that  at  the  Conference  we  made  an  offer.  The  offer  was  respect- 
fully declined.  ("  Shame.")  We  asked  that  you  should  name  your 
terms;  again  that  was  respectfully  declined.  ("Shame."  )  Those 
who  so  declined  I  have  no  desire  in  the  least  to  impeach.  But  I 
state  the  facts.  They  mark  a  stage  in  the  history  of  these  Con- 
ferences. For  if  these  Conferences  are  to  fulfil  their  purpose,  they 
will  require  to  approach  somewhat  more  closely,  both  in  procedure 
and  in  character,  to  the  debates  which  take  place  each  day  at 
Westminster.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  will  not  suffice  to  wait  for  pro- 
crastinating Blue  Books  to  learn  long  after  what  has  been  said  or 
proposed.  (Cheers.)  In  the  next  Conference,  a  Conference  without 
banquets — (laughter) — a  Conference  not  in  a  Parliamentary  Session, 
meeting  at  a  business  time  of  the  year  for  business  purposes,  let 
the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  be  upon  the  repre- 
sentatives from  over  seas — and  incidentally  upon  their  own  repre- 
sentatives. (Laughter,  and  Hear,  hear.")  Let  the  consideration 
of  means  and  their  adaptation  to  ends  be  laid  before  you  as  they 
arise.  Let  no  curtain  interpose  between  the  propositions  before 
that  Conference,  the  decision  upon  them,  and  the  people  who  are 
or  ought  to  be  looking  on.  Let  us  hold  them  in  the  light  of  day. 
(Cheers.)  Who  are  those  who  escape  the  light  of  day?  Is  this 
evasion  by  immutable  law?    (Laughter  and  cheers.) 

Then,  Sir,  we  have  gathered  together  to  consider  not  merely 
questions  of  commerce,  but  all  our  great  national  issues,  including 
the  greatest.  National  Defence.  What  is  it  that  we  have  to  defend  if 
it  is  not  the  commerce  of  the  Empire?  What  else  unites  its  parts? 
What  else  supplies  it  in  times  of  peace?  What  else  maintains 
it?  What  else  sustains  its  sinews  of  war?  Is  that  great  trade, 
protected  by  the  whole  forces  of  a  united  Empire,  all  its  resources 
in  men,  money,  and  arms — is  that  trade  not  to  be  permitted  to 
protect  itself  in  time  of  peace  against  an  aggression  just  as  active, 
just  as  ceaseless,  and,  if  it  were  to  succeed,  just  as  deadly,  an 
invasion  as  those  of  open  war?  (Cheers.)  Trade,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  for  mutual  benefit,  the  benefit  of  both  parties  concerned; 
but  if  that  trade  is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  one  party  only,  if 
he  is  to  impose  his  own  conditions  upon  you,  while  you  dare  not 
impose  your  conditions  upon  him,  where  is  equality  of  trade? 
Where  is  true  freedom  of  trade  in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase 
was  originally  understood?    (Hear,  hear.) 

But,  Sir,  I  have  detained  you  much  too  long  (loud  cries  of  No, 
no!  "),  although  your  goodness  would  excuse  me,  because  this,  after- 
all,  is  a  matter  we  have  much  at  heart.  We  are  here  to-day  at  the 
Baltic,  because  it  has  been  to  occasions  like  this  that  we  have 
been  compelled  to  resort  in  order  to  endeavour  to  make  ourselves 
understood  in  this  country.    (Hear,  hear.)    We  cannot  wait  upon  a 
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precis.  We  wish  you  to  realise  from  the  first  that  our  dominions  came 
here  no  solicitors  for  alms,  asking  for  nothing  for  which  we  were  not 
prepared  to  give  a  fair  and  generous  equivalent — (hear,  hear) — 
inviting  nothing  on  3'our  part  that  was  not  approved  by  your  judg- 
ment and  for  your  own  national  interests.  We  met  you,  therefore, 
on  a  fair  footing,  with  nothing  to  conceal,  nothing  to  disguise, 
nothing  to  distrust.  We  are  only  anxious  that  we  should  be  seen 
in  that  light,  approaching  you  with  outstretched  hand,  and  keeping 
the  hand  still  outstretched.  (Loud  cheers.)  We  recognise  that  the 
present  polite  refusal  is  but  temporary — (cheers) — is  due  to  causes 
over  which  those  who  have  made  it  have  now  no  immediate  control 
—(laughter  and  cheers) — that,  at  another  time,  under  other  circum- 
stances, we  may  hope  that  either  these  means  of  Preference  or  those 
other  means  of  Preference  of  so  much  moment  to  you,  better  and 
swifter  sea  services,  with  cheaper  freights  and  cheaper  fares,  cheaper 
cable  communication,  the  lowering  of  dues  upon  shipping — British 
shipping — all  these  are  necessary — (cheers) — to  be  fostered  by  sub- 
vention, if  not  fed  in  other  ways.  (Hear,  hear.)  Everything  which 
improves  these  prolific  agencies,  everything  which  opens  wider  the 
channel  to  trade  and  commerce  between  us,  everything  which 
facilitates  intercourse  and  multiplies  the  means  of  exchange  is  a 
Preference.  That  makes  for  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  Although 
we  met  you  on  the  footing  of  a  business  bargain,  what  dignifies 
the  bargain,  as  Dr.  Jameson  properly  said,  is  the  aim  of  this,  par- 
ticular bargain,  and  of  all  the  other  efforts  associated  with  it,,u-These 
efforts  seek  to  establish  on  the  firmest  and  broadest  possible  basis 
the  unity  of  an  Empire  which,  by  its  mere  existence,  confers  in- 
estimable benefits  on  the  meanest  of  its  citizens — (cheers) — which  holds 
on  high  to-day,  as  ever  before,  the  torch  of  constitutional  liberty — 
(cheers) — which  has  established  institutions  that  other  nations  copy, 
though  they  all  fail  to  copy  your  fiscal  system — (laughter) — which 
keeps  for  you  still  in  the  world  the  pride  of  place.  The  last  thing  we 
wish  to  see  you  do  is  to  lay  aside  that  crown.  (Hear,  hear.)  There 
are  men  whose  voices  we  regret  to  hear  who  seem  to  believe  them- 
selves appointed  to  be  the  official  assignees  of  the  British  Empire 
— (laughter  and  cheers) — who  are  chiefly  concerned  with  winding  up 
its  estates  and  distributing  its  assets.  We  only  desire  to  enlarge 
and  enrich  the  old  firm.  We  propose  a  closer  partnership,  not  the 
dissolution  of  the  partnership  that  we  now  enjoy.  That,  thank 
Heaven,  we  mean  to  maintain.  (Cheers.)  To-day,  even  with  our 
existing  means,  the  blood  which  goes  from  the  heart  here  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  furthest  extremities  of  Empire  and  returns 
again  does  so,  not  debilitated,  but  invigorated  by  hope  and  faith  in 
our  national  stock  and  national  life.^'"^  (Cheers.)  We  believe  in  you, 
even  if  you  do  not  believe  in  yourselves.  (Cheers.)  We  do  not  doubt 
you,  even  if  you  should  doubt  your  own  destiny.  We  are  assured 
that,  in  spite  of  ancient  doctrines  as  to  immutable  laws,  the  strength 
and  substance  of  this  nation  remains,  and  within  its  limbs 
a  force  greater,  and  more  readily  unloosed,  than  ever  before;  and 
that  by  its  means  you  v^-ill  retain,  even  if  it  be  in  spite  of  yourselves, 
the  splendid  place  which  our  great  forefathers  won  for  us.  (Loud 
and  [jrolonged  cheers.) 
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